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CLUB NOTICES 


Tonight’s speaker Is ... 


...Dr Janet Gwyther. Janet lectures at Deakin University and researches meiofauna and mangroves. She will 
be accompanying us on the March excursion to show us some of the features of the mangroves, but tonight she is 
going to introduce us to the ecology of the minute organisms that make up the marine and freshwater meiofauna that 


is hidden to the naked eye. 


At the April meeting ... 


...GFNC member Bretan Clifford will talk about understanding digital images and organising your digital library. 


\\/ President's corner 


\ Another busy month ahead 
By the time you read this, another successful 'Clean- 
\|/ up Australia Day’ will have been held at Jerringot. 
| Out thanks to Claire and Dennis Greenwell who 
\l/ organise this each year. We had about 25 people 
| including Club members and members of the 
| , Geelong branch of the Pathfinders who have become 
| ‘regulars’ at the Jerringot clean-up. It was the usual 
V, depressing story of plastic bags, roadside signs which 
; people don't bother to remove after the event, 
cigarette butts, and takeaway food containers and 
\|/ drink bottles that give a fairly sad picture of the eating 
) (and drinking) habits of the passers by on the 
W/ Torquay Road. 


|/ Still to come is another in the highly successful series 
| of Wider Geelong Flora lectures on the 14th, and the 
\| J accompanying excursion to the Barwon Estuary 
¿mangroves on the 19th, as well as the regular Bird 
Group activities. Something for everybody! 


\I/ 
Crunch time for our GFNC Committee 


\|/ Despite starting the 2005-2006 year with a nearly full 
| committee, the future is currently not looking as rosy. 
\|/ It is essential for an incorporated association such as 

| the GFNC to have a full complement of office bearers 
|, if itis to meet its legal obligations. We have been 
| | grateful to Diana for acting in the position of vice- 
| president this year, but it is vital to fill this position 
\/ formally, as the VP is normally the 'president-in- 
I) waiting’ or, perhaps better, the 'president-in-training'! 
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GFNC Website 


Any observations (plant, mammal, 
bird, reptile, invertebrate etc.) can 
be emailed to the GFNC email 
address or phoned to Barry Lingham 
(5255 4291) so that they can be 
incorporated onto the site frequently. 


GFNC Web page: 
http://home.vicnet.net.au/~gfnc/ 


e-mail address: 


gfnc@vicnet.net.au 


Members are encouraged to 
arrive early at general meetings. 


The room will be open at 7.15 pm to 
allow members to use the library, 
buy raffle tickets, pick up their copy 
of Geelong Naturalist, have a cup of 
tea or coffee and, of course, chat to 
other members and visitors. 








| 
The position of Treasurer is even more critical, as our /|\ 
major reporting requirement as an incorporated 
association is the financial reporting. The books are 
not particularly complicated and other committee 
members and position holders such as the 
Memberships Officer assist with documentation and 
record keeping of the related aspects, and can assist |! 
with banking if necessary, as we have two or three 
signatures on each account. 


| 
/\\ 
| 
/\\ 


| 
/\\ 
We also are hoping to find some new volunteers for — | 
the various secretarial and minute taking functions, to /\\ 
relieve committee members who have been | 
undertaking these tasks for some time now. /\\ 
Other activities that the committee organises include JN 
researching and writing submissions, preparing 

displays for events such as the Angair flower show, | 


doing the acquisitions for the books and periodicals in /\\ 
our library, maintaining our equipment assets, and | 
promoting the Club through the media. /\\ 
As you can see, there are tasks to suit people with all /\\ 
sorts of skills and interests, and, if shared out 
amongst a large enough group of people, are not JN 
necessarily very onerous. Nomination forms will be | 
available at tonight's meeting or can be obtained from IN 
committee members, so don't be shy! And if you are | 
not able to take on a formal committee position, but | 
are interested in any of the other activities, then /\\ 
please let us know of other ways you could assist. | 
/\\ 
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Mailing Roster 


March 
April 


Jan Venters 
Jan Venters 


Photograph on front cover 
by Dean Hewish 
was taken at Durdidwarrah Road in 


the Brisbane Ranges in February, 
2006. See article p. 4. 
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Eucalypts of Geelong 
6. Eucalyptus obliqua Messmate Stringybark 


E ucalyptus obliqua was the first Australian plant to be 
offered for sale in England, in 1774, four years before 
Australia was settled. It was grown at Kew Gardens from 
seed collected on Bruny Island on the east coast of 
Tasmania in 1774 by Tobias Furneaux commanding the 
second ship in Cook's third expedition. The plant was 
bought from William Malcolm by the Duke of Coventry, 
who, like many of the gentry, grew the newly-discovered 
Australian plants in elaborate greenhouses. It flowered 
before 1788, the year it became the first eucalypt to be 
scientifically described. This was done by the Frenchman, 
Charles L'Heritier who was in London at the time and 
examined the collections at Kew. The flowering was 
essential to the Linnean system of nomenclature, which 
uses the reproductive parts of the plant in classification. 
Thus L'Heritier saw the buds, 'well-covered' by their 
operculi, and from two Greek words coined a new genus 
Eucalyptus. The species name obliqua came from the 
asymmetrical shape of the leaves, not as distinctive as 
L'Héritier, with no comparable reference material, 
believed. All the stringybarks, and many of the ashes, to 
which they are closely related, have sickle-shaped leaves 
with one side longer than the other. 


Eucalyptus obliqua was also one of the earliest eucalypts 
to be painted, by another Frenchman, Pierre Joseph 
Redoute, who illustrated the plants growing in the 
Malmaison gardens of the Empress Joséphine. 


The stringybarks have 
fibrous bark which can be 
pulled off in long strips. 
Messmate bark is grey but 
brown inside; Red 
Stringybark is red on the 
my I| underside. They can be 
T BY distinguished by their fruit 
Pa aT and buds. Messmate 
Stringbark is the only one 
-whose fruit has enclosed 

valves. Its buds are 

smooth and round on top; 
the cap is shorter than the cup section. Red Stringybark 
has longer and beaked buds; Brown Stringybark buds are 
warty. Messmate buds are borne in the leaf axils, in 
groups of 7-15 and develop 12 months before the 
flowering season, which is summer. Many buds are 
frequently lost before they mature. Flowers are small and 
white. The fruit is wine-glass shaped with a distinct 
pedicel. The amount of flowering varies unaccountably 
from season to season. Seeds are dark brown, glossy 
smooth and roughly pyramidical. 
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Eucalyptus obliqua fruits. 


E. obliqua is a common and widespread species, from the 
coast to 1000 metres above sea level, extending from 
Kangaroo Island, through the southern half of Victoria and 
along the east coast ranges to southern Queensland, and 
throughout Tasmania. Messmate can grow tall and 
straight, up to 90 metres high, rivalling the Mountain Ash 
in deep soils in wet gullies. On sandy soils near the coast 






... Valda Dedman 


such as behind Anglesea or on stony slopes as in the 
Brisbane Ranges, it can be short and twisted. Its rough 
bark persists to the smallest branches. It gained the name 
'Messmate' because it grows with its mates—other 
stringybarks, peppermints, manna gums. It is seldom 
found in pure stands. 
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Eucalyptus obliqua leaves and buds. 


It has a dense crown of dark green leaves, which are 
leathery and shiny green on both sides and relatively 
broad, to 15 cm long. The lateral veins are prominent and 
run at an acute angle to the central vein. Juvenile leaves 
are green, soon alternate and the intermediate leaves can 
be very large. 


r 


Eucalyptus obliqua, Anglesea. 


The honey is dark and molasses-like and the pollen is 
cream-coloured and produced freely, supplying bees with 
winter stores to build up their colonies. 


The timber is straight-grained and has been widely used 
for poles and posts. The fibres were used for thatching, 
doormats and rope and Ferdinand Mueller even made a 
high-quality writing paper from them. <p 
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Why I oppose duck-shooting 


ack in the 1960s | sometimes talked to the Geelong 

Field and Game Association, particularly at their pre- 
shooting-season meeting, about ducks. | was then not 
opposed to the hunting, believing it to be a valid resource 
‘harvest’, although | was never a shooter myself. 


Now | am totally opposed to recreational shooting of 
ducks and quail ... why the change? 


My main objection is based on cruelty. Using a shot-gun, 
as duck-hunters do, there is very rarely a 'clean’ kill. In 
most cases the birds that are hit are either brought down 
injured, with the hunter or his dog retrieving them and 
then killing them, or they fly on with their injuries. Opinion 
on the number of wounded birds that later succumb to 
their injuries is varied, but whether it is 10% or 50% of 
those hit it still amounts to thousands of ducks that are left 
to die in each shooting season. The cruelty aspect goes 
beyond that with all species in the vicinity of the shooter 
traumatised to some degree. 


But let's look at environmental issues—over the last 10 
years or so, eastern Australia has been in a period of low 
rainfall. Many wetlands dried out years ago, and as a 
result waterfowl numbers are well down on their levels of 
as recently as the 1980s for example. 


The Bird Observers Club of Australia (BOCA) has had a 
policy opposed to recreational shooting of birds, but until 
this year Birds Australia (BA, formerly RAOU) has not. 
Their reason is that unless their is a risk to the species or 
habitat, they would not oppose hunting. As a scientific 
body, BA acted on scientific data. 


This year they have adopted a policy opposing the 
season, their basis being: 


° conditions continue to be poor for waterfowl across 
Eastern Australia 

° wetland availability is the second lowest on record 

° game duck numbers are the fifth lowest on record 


and restricted to central-north Queensland and 
northern Victoria—southern N.S.W. 

° 40% of 272 wetlands in 2005 in Victoria surveyed 
by DSE were dry. More are now. 

(These figures are from the DSE report Considerations for 

the 2006 duck season.) 


| should add to this the fact that the Australasian Shoveler 
listed in Victoria as 'vulnerable' is now allowed to be 
shot—the limit is one bird per shooter per day. 


Over the years as | have voiced opposition to duck- 

shooting | have been challenged with many questions 

which could be summarised thus: 

° "Well, you do eat meat don't you?' Yes I do, but the 
abattoirs are strictly regulated to minimise cruelty. 
In the 1960s I was invited to inspect a meat-works 
and found it a rather ghastly place, but even than 
cruelty to the animals was low. The last 40 years 
have seen huge changes with the treatment of 
animals of paramount importance. 


... revor Pescott 


° 'Once | lived in the outback and we shot ducks for 
food. | can't now object to others who shoot.' Living 
off the land is vastly different from recreational 
duck-shooting. Fortunately in Victoria we don't live 
in a society where subsistence-hunting is 
necessary. Duck-shooting is not about putting food 
on the table, even though shooters may eat most of 
their 'bag', it is a recreation not a need. 

° 'Next you'll want to ban fishing.’ No, the issue is 
quite separate, and to try to justify duck-shooting 
because fishing is allowed is misleading 


° Duck-shooting is legal, and if | oppose a hunter his 


recreation, he should oppose mine as a bird- 
watcher.' Legality is the key point to the issue. Each 


year a decision is made on whether a season is 
declared or not. If no season is declared, as is the 
case now in N.S.W. and Queensland, recreational 
shooting of native birds is illegal. 

° 'lf we didn't shoot the ducks, they will die of 
starvation or botulism.' Phooey! Ducks survived for 
tens of thousands of years without an annual cull, 
until we arrived here with guns. And why are the 
few species of ducks the only waterbirds that can't 
survive without our shooting? 


° Ducks do huge damage to rice-crops.' O.K. but 
deal with that issue as we do with any other wildlife 


problem. If there is a need to cull do so, just as 
other native species are culled from time to time. 


Individual, community and government attitudes towards 
treatment of wildlife continue to change. By 1910 
ornithologists had stopped collecting bird-skins; by the 
1930s egg-collection had become illegal. In the 1950s we 
outlawed the use of live birds for trap-shooting. Australia 
ceased whaling in the 1970s and is now one of the 
nations most vocal against the killing of whales. Since the 
1980s and 1990s duck-shooters have been obliged to 
undergo duck identification tests, and lead-shot is banned 
on public lands. 


So where should the GFNC stand on duck-shooting? Our 

stated aims include (inter alia): 

° to preserve and protect Australian Flora and Fauna 

° to issue statements and comments ... so as to aid 
the conservation of natural resources and the 
protection of endangered species and habitats. 


This year, 2006, ducks and their habitat are at risk, and 
consequently | believe the Club has a responsibility to 
voice opposition to this year's open season even though it 
is too late now to have it overturned. 


Reference: 
The Harrier in The Bird Observer , No. 840, February 
2006. 
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verything checked. It was all 

there—all the supplies needed for 
a day's excursion into the wilds of the 
Western Treatment Plant. In no time 
at all we arrived at the locked 
entrance gate off Beach Road. 'Have 
you got the key?’ from me. After a 
rummage in bags, from Val, ‘Here it 
is, as you packed it, but...' a long 
pause—'lt's not the right one!’ | 
couldn't believe it, wouldn't believe it. | 
had been so careful. But there it 
was—the key to my daughter's 
house!! After | had regained my 
composure (an understatement) 
reason prevailed in the form of Val, 
and after trying a couple more locked 
gates, we travelled on to Werribee, 
borrowed a key, backtracked, and had 
a great day. It was really as Marilyn 
Hewish had described in her article 
last month—wonderful! 


It was large, hairy... 

Rippleside 1.03.05 

Autumn is certainly spider time. A 
phone call from Sarah about the large 
spider and its web in their backyard. It 
was large, hairy, with a big abdomen 
with two bumps. Garden Spider, | 
thought, but couldn't get to see it. Her 
offer to film it was encouraged and in 
due course | sat in front of the TV. 
There was spider in the centre of its 
large wheel web and, ‘action’, it 
hurried down to subdue a trapped 
night-flying moth. She did this by 
encasing it in silk. And there was no 
doubt—it was a Garden Spider, 
common enough and harmless. Come 
morning, it usually destroys the web 
to rebuild it after dark. 


For the discerning 

Anakie Gorge 3.03.05 

You see what you want to see and 
miss... 

| was so taken by the attractive 
orange-red flowers of the Wireleaf 
Mistletoe growing on a Black Wattle 
that Val had to point out the 
caterpillars on it. You shouldn't be 
able to miss them—black with fine 
white hoops and a reddish tail. 

This area is particularly scenic, 
peaceful, and for the discerning, full of 
interest. As we sat over a cuppa, we 
noted four species of honeyeaters, 
two wailing ravens, and a female 
flycatcher with an orange bib. 
Flowering was a Cassinia with its 
clusters of white flowers, and a bright 


This month 


yellow Groundsel. An endearing sight 
was a family of wallabies drinking 
from a rocky pool. 


Birds of a feather—keep their 
heads down 

Breamlea 17.03.05 

It greeted us with a cold, blustery 
onshore wind and lowering clouds— 
just the thing for a bracing walk! So 
we headed off along the estuary, 
mucking our way through mud, until 
we reached firmer sand towards its 
mouth. 


Across from us was a long sandbank. 
It took some moments to realise that it 
was dotted with swallows—about 
250—with more in the air. The poor 
light hindered identification but | 
settled for Tree Martins. Maybe they 
were migrating northwards and had to 
sit out this bad weather. On to the 
exposed beach where it was bleaker. 
A few Red-capped Plovers were close 
to the waves so | decided to check 
them and the way ahead. What 
looked like patches of storm-cast 
seaweed turned out to be groups of 
Red-necked Stints huddled 
together—several hundred in all. 
Among them Val found two Hooded 
Plovers sheltering behind a small 
mound of sand and weed—and like 
the others—keeping a very low 
profile. 


Later, over afternoon tea, we 
sheltered below a bank and kept an 
eye on the upper estuary. Few 
creatures were abroad except for two 
fishing Pelicans teaming together 
under the watchful eyes of a Pied 
Cormorant on its driftwood perch. It 
took some time to pick them up, grey 
day, grey plumage, grey saltmarsh— 
Grey Plovers (12). And a Magpie? 
No! One Plover in breeding 
plumage—black fronted with white 
flanks. Until they all flocked off | 
wasn't convinced—but it went too! On 
the way out a bonus were eight Blue- 
winged Parrots on a powerline— 
where else? 


Melba magic 

Lavers Hill 22.03.05 

Autumn is a great time to visit the 
Otway forests with all their attractions. 
This is fungi time and Melba Gully 
certainly provided an appropriate 
venue for this display. There was a 
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..Joe Hubbard 


diverse range of species sharing the 
trunks of trees and ferns, some of 
which are epiphytes. This small 
reserve of remnant rainforest is most 
appealing especially at night with the 
glow-worms, or the experience of a 
fresh early morning with rays of 
sunlight infiltrating the canopy of 
Blackwoods and Myrtle Beech to 
dapple trunks and forest floor. An 
exciting find was a colony of Ghost 
Fungi clustered in tiers on a tree 
trunk. It was a delight by day but at 
night it provided a ‘dramatic spectacle' 
filling its space in the darkness with a 
soft bluish-green light. It was so 
wonderful to experience this then 
climb back down the stairs for a 
second look at the glow-worms with 
their fairy-lights strung along the bank 
of the Johanna River. We shared 
early morning walks with the Bassian 
Thrushes foraging amongst the forest 
litter. They were very approachable, 
seemingly confident of their ability to 
merge into their patch of bush. 
Another easily overlooked bird is the 
Olive Whistler—our total was one. 


To get you going... 

Seasonally you'd think things were 
slowing down but don’t believe it. 
This month's returns may include 
Grey Goshawks, Eastern Spinebills, 
Gang-gang Cockatoos—and 
departures are the waders, some 
showing breeding plumage. You can 
still pay a nocturnal visit to the web 
sites of spiders and in your backyard 
check under undisturbed wood piles 
for Marbled Geckos. | know, a long 
shot! But they are there. 


Now the Western Treatment Plant. 
Don't imagine it as the bowels of 
Melbourne, but as a wonderful refuge 
for thousands of birds. You need a 
permit to visit, so chum up with 
someone who has. Better still, get 
one yourself from Melbourne Water, 
03 9235 2828 for information. And 
what about other good birdwatching? 
Just read the Bird Observation section 
of this your very own magazine or visit 
our website. 


Gosh, I've worked myself up into a 
real lather—l'll take a strong drink and 
lie down! 


Have one with me! 
Cheers! 
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Birds in the Brisbane Ranges three weeks after the fire 


... Marilyn and Dean Hewish 
97 Grey St., Darley, Vic., 3340 


n Saturday 21 January 2006, a fire started from a lightning strike between Steiglitz and Durdidwarrah South 
Reservoir in the Brisbane Ranges National Park. Fanned by high temperatures and strong winds on Sunday, the 
fire consumed more than 7000 hectares of woodland, including most of the southern part of the ranges. 


At the moment, the vast landscape of skeletal trees and blackened ground doesn't look promising for birds. However, 
we've already made several visits to the park, specifically for bird-watching. In 1983, | did bird surveys in the 
Lerderderg Gorge after a wildfire. Birds were already found in the worst devastated areas by three weeks (Hewish 
1983), and so | knew there would be something to see. The Brisbane Ranges fire gave us the opportunity to obtain an 
earlier snapshot of birds using burnt woodland, and allowed access to areas further from the fringes of the fire. Bird 
surveys couldn't be started immediately, as the fire burnt on for several days, and even main roads were closed. 
Currently all National Park tracks are off limits. Our survey areas are therefore along major roads traversing the 
ranges. At each point, we walk along approximately 100—150 m of road and record all birds seen or heard on each 
side (Survey areas, roughly 2—3 ha; survey times, 10-20 min.). Surveys were done on 4—5 February and 12 
February—13-—14 and 21 days after the main fire. 


The sites were: 

(1) Durdidwarrah Road between Buckshot Track and Lease Road: severely burnt, large areas of canopy foliage 
missing, hardly any cover at ground level. 

(2) Junction of Geebung Track and Geelong-Ballan Road: severely burnt, some areas of canopy foliage missing, the 
rest scorched, little cover at ground level. 

(3) Butchers Road at Orchid Track: all canopy foliage scorched; scattered cover at ground level. 

(4) Junction of Switch Road and Geelong-Ballan Road: most canopy foliage scorched, but scattered trees with clumps 
of green leaves; some scattered cover at ground level. 


Results 
It was clear from our observations that even the most severely burnt woodland areas were not empty of birds, even if 


they were distant from unburnt areas. The table below shows the numbers of species and individual birds recorded in 
the four areas on the survey dates. 


Durdidwarrah Rd Geebung Tk Butchers Rd Switch Rd 
Species _|individuals Species __|individuals Species |Individuals|Species __ [Individuals 
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Severely burnt areas with little cover at ground level or in the canopy 
(Geebung Track, Durdidwarrah Road) supported few birds at two weeks after 
the fire. There were more birds in areas with shelter. Even if it had been 
scorched, foliage remaining on standing or fallen trees was attractive to 
smaller birds, especially at Butchers Road and Switch Road. In general, 
there were more species and individuals at 21 days after the fire than at 13— 
14 days. However, bird numbers at Durdidwarrah Road remained low, even 
though it was only a short distance (a few hundred metres) from partly burnt 
and unburnt woodland. 


White-throated Treecreepers were ubiquitous in burnt areas, and White- 
throated Treecreepers and Grey Shrike-thrushes were already established in 
the most severely burnt woodland by the time of the first surveys. Apparently, 
they didn’t require much cover at ground level or in the canopy, as they were 
found in landscapes consisting entirely of bare ground and leafless stick-like 
trees. Grey Shrike-thrushes were seen on burnt ground, and were 
presumably feeding. White-throated Treecreepers were heard only, but they 





me were probably searching for prey on burnt tree trunks, as they did after the 
i pa fire in the Lerderderg Gorge (Hewish 1983). These two species were the only 
E ones recorded at Durdidwarrah Road. 
EE e 
Durdidwarrah Road site, severely burnt, Grey Fantails, Superb Fairy-wrens, Eastern Yellow Robins and Scarlet 
no foliage at canopy or ground level. Robins were recorded only where some shelter remained, however sparse, in 


Photo: Dean Hewish the form of fallen branches, clumps of burnt foliage at canopy and ground 
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Progress of grass-tree sprouts at 3 weeks after fire Butchers Road site, all burnt or scorched, but there is still 
(Durdidwarrah Road). cover for fairy-wrens, robins, scrubwrens and Grey Fantails. 
Photo: Dean Hewish Photo: Dean Hewish 


level, and twiggy thickets remaining from burnt shrubs. A White-browed Scrubwren was within a stand of grass-trees 
where the fronds were scorched but otherwise intact. The fantails, robins and scrubwren were all observed searching 
for food on burnt ground. Fairy-wrens ventured onto open ground, and were probably also foraging. A Grey Fantail 
and a Scarlet Robin were both extremely dirty and must have been fossicking around in the ash. A brown Scarlet 
Robin was seen in exactly the same place at the corner of Switch Road and Geelong-Ballan Road on 5 Feb. and 12 
Feb., and its unusually pale orange breast band led us to believe it was the same bird each time. These small birds all 
appeared to be nervous and retreated to cover when we were still some distance away. They felt their own 
vulnerability. Australian Magpies were commonly seen on the ground in severely burnt areas, and were probably 
feeding. Australian Ravens appeared at Geebung Track three weeks after the fire, perching in burnt woodland, but 
they were moving around and did not appear to be settled in the area. Foliage-feeding birds were notable absentees; 
two Striated Thornbills at Switch Road were feeding in a clump of unburnt foliage, and when disturbed, they flew far 
off through the woodland. 


The common factor among the small birds occurring in burnt woodland is that they feed on small prey, particularly 
insects. Shrike-thrushes, fantails, fairy-wrens, robins and scrubwrens take prey primarily from the ground, and 
treecreepers take prey from the bark on tree trunks. There was no shortage in their food supply: ants, flies, butterflies, 
dragonflies and grasshoppers were seen in burnt areas. Ants were particularly widespread and active. Conditions for 
insectivorous birds were favourable for hunting, as the absence of foliage and leaf litter left their prey exposed. The 
opportunities for feeding must have been very attractive, to outweigh the dangers inherent in remaining in areas with 
little shelter from predators and poor weather. Magpies and ravens are omnivorous, and could act as scavengers or 
take live insects, other small prey, large seeds or other vegetable matter. 


The bird lists from the Brisbane Ranges were similar to those | obtained in recently burnt forest in Lerderderg Gorge, 
where Eastern Yellow Robins, Grey Shrike-thrushes, Superb Fairy-wrens, White-browed Scrubwrens, White-throated 
Treecreepers and Australian Magpies were also common. However, there were some interesting differences. Grey 
Fantails were seen at three of the four Brisbane Ranges sites, but virtually disappeared from the Lerderderg Gorge 
after the fire. The only bird seen there was in a pocket of unburnt shrubs. Scarlet Robins did not appear in Lerderderg 
Gorge until seven weeks after the fire. They were, however, generally uncommon in the tall forest before the fire and 
may have had to travel some distance to get there. 


The origin of the birds in the burnt forest is an interesting puzzle. It is difficult to believe that small birds could have 
survived the fire on site in some of the severely burnt areas. The increase in numbers between two and three weeks 
suggests that birds were moving in over the intervening period. They probably came from unburnt areas, either from 
the fringes of the fire or from unburnt pockets. | can imagine larger species such as treecreepers, Grey Shrike- 
thrushes, magpies and ravens flying considerable distances. Superb Fairy-wrens and White-browed Scrubwrens are 
tiny, sedentary in their habits and not strong fliers, but, even for these species, the young have been known to 
disperse over several kilometres (Higgins et al. 2001; Higgins & Peter 2002). Recolonisation by smaller birds may 
depend on a combination of factors, probably including fire severity, availability of cover, and distance from the fire 
fringes. 


It is heart-wrenching to see the forests where we have spent so many years enjoying nature transformed in one day 
into a black and apparently barren land. | feel this especially as | enter Brisbane Ranges records for the 2005 
Geelong Bird Report and realise that the birds I'm writing about are no longer there. When | enjoyed a family picnic in 
Stony Creek Picnic Ground in January, | should have paid more attention to and consciously appreciated the Brown 
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Treecreepers hopping onto the picnic table cadging crumbs. I'm concerned that those same Brown Treecreepers may 
not have anywhere to come back from, as they occur in only a few pockets in the ranges. Durdidwarrah, another area 
where they used to be found, has also been burnt. We must wait for news of the treecreepers in Stony Creek until the 
tracks into the picnic ground are open. 


In the short-term, the picture for bird-watchers will get worse before it gets better. In the Lerderderg Gorge, birds were 
very scarce in the first winter after the fire. There was little food and shelter, as the scorched foliage had fallen but 
regrowth was not well advanced, and insects were probably less active in the cold. Overall however, I've learned from 
my studies in the gorge that the forest and the birds will flourish again. Most of the birds were back and many were 
breeding by 12 months after the fire, and by three years | had to look hard to tell that the forest had ever been burnt. It 
was truly miraculous, and a privilege to witness and record its rebirth. 


References: 
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The birds of Jerringot Wetlands and Belmont Common 
Bird Group meeting, 16 February 2006 
...Dean Hewish 


t the February Bird Group meeting, Valda Dedman In essence, Jerringot means 'a place of billabongs'. The 

gave an overview of the Jerringot Wetlands and their wetland area is crown land. In the early 1970s, it was 
birdlife. The Geelong Field Naturalists Club has been offered at a token rent to the Geelong Field Naturalists 
involved in restoring and managing this system of Club to manage as a wildlife reserve. The club now has a 
wetlands for many decades, with Valda taking an active management agreement with the City of Greater Geelong. 
role from the beginning. Restoration work by the club started in July 1973 with the 

planting of a hundred River Red Gums and a hundred 

Belmont Common is a floodplain of the Barwon River Melaleucas. Since then, planting, weed control and 
drainage system, and it extends for approximately two maintenance have continued; a bird hide, nest-boxes, 
kilometres from the James Harrison Bridge to south of seats and interpretation boards have been installed; and 
Breakwater Road. The land was originally cleared for Jerringot has been the venue for many public events 


grazing, but has since had a varied history of land use. An_ relating to wetland education. Snipefest, organised by 
area was once used as a rubbish dump. Currently, parts Valda and involving many club members, has introduced 
are devoted to the Barwon Valley Golf Club, playing hundreds of school students to the concepts of wetland 
fields, a Motocross Club, a Municipal Depot and a circus ecology over the years. 

site. The Jerringot Wetlands are of greatest interest to the 

club, but they are only part of a larger system. Ephemeral The variety of birdlife is a consequence of the variety of 


wetlands in the golf course are important for several habitats available within the reserve. The wetland 
uncommon waterbirds, and other drainage lines and environment is dynamic and highly dependent on water 
waterholes north of the reserve are hidden away and drainage from its various sources. The most obvious input 
rather neglected or overgrown with cumbungi. They are comes from the old course of Jerringot Creek, which 
important parts of the wetland system, but are not enters from the north-west, but several drains also enter 
included in Jerringot reserve. the wetland from urban areas through culverts under the 


surrounding roads. The water flow eventually exits into 
Waurn Ponds Creek, and from there runs into the Barwon 
River. Changing climatic conditions over the years have 
resulted in cycles of flood and drought. Floods occurred in 
1992, 1993, 1995, 1996, 1999, 2000 and 2005. The 
wetlands partly dried out in 1997 and 2001. The drought 
years have been useful because they have allowed 
erection of nest-boxes and perches for birds in normally 
inaccessible areas. During floods, a number of ephemeral 
wetlands appear. In particular, two wetlands in the golf 
course adjacent to the reserve fill occasionally, and 

| provide valuable habitat for herons, egrets, ibis, ducks 
v=] and gulls. 
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dý 1973. The bird list for the area stands at 132 species, nearly half 
Photo: Valda Dedman the number recorded for the whole Geelong region. An 
annotated bird list can be found in Geelong Bird Report 


GFHG members planting at Jerringot, J 
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1997, and Valda has updated the information from 
subsequent Geelong Bird Reports and members' 
personal records. Jerringot supports approximately 
sixteen species that are of international, state or regional 
significance, including Latham's Snipe, Baillon's Crake, 
Buff-banded Rail, Spotless Crake, Cattle Egret and Royal 
Spoonbill. Forty species have been recorded breeding in 
the reserve. This is remarkable for a small urban wetland. 
Permanent vegetated freshwater wetlands such as 
Jerringot are extremely valuable as waterbird breeding 
areas, especially since so many others have been drained 
or degraded. 





Early morning, south wetland, Jerringot. 


Photo: Gordon McCarthy 


The bird that has come to symbolise the Jerringot 
wetlands is Latham's Snipe. Between 1995 and 1997, 218 
snipe were mist-netted and banded, of which 94% were 
adults. Only a few were re-trapped, indicating a high 
turnover of individuals, and it was calculated from retrap 
rates that more than 1000 birds used the wetlands in any 
one season. Passage migrants use the wetlands early in 
the season, perhaps on their way to Tasmania. The area 
has been listed as a site of international significance for 
Snipe. Snipe roost in the dense vegetation by day, and 
move away to feed in unknown areas at night. A COGG 
survey in 1997-1998 showed that birds flew out of the 
area just before sunset, mostly towards the south-east. 
Most stayed away all night and returned at or just before 
dawn. 


All the locally occurring crakes and rails have been 
observed at Jerringot. Strangely, one of the most 
secretive, the Spotless Crake, is currently the most 
commonly seen. The birds feed in the open on muddy 
shores exposed in dry conditions. Australian Spotted 
Crakes have not been seen since 2001. Buff-banded 
Rails occur along vegetated drains. Baillon’s Crakes have 
been seen mainly in the golf course wetlands. There are 
breeding records for Baillon’s Crakes and Buff-banded 
Rails. Cattle Egrets gather at Jerringot before dusk in 
large numbers, often more than 100 birds. They do not 
appear to roost there, and fly off after dark. Adult Royal 
Spoonbills fed a begging young bird at Jerringot in 1991, 
but the nest-site was probably elsewhere. 


Recognised vegetation types in different areas of the 
reserve include Water Ribbons, River Club-sedge, 
Cumbungi, Water Couch, Lignum, exotic herbfields and 
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dryland vegetation communities. The extensive reedbeds 
and other dense waterside vegetation in the reserve are 
good habitats for wetland-associated birds such as Reed- 
Warblers, Cisticolas and Little Grassbirds. None of the 
trees on the Common is known to be original. Many River 
Red Gums have been planted and this species probably 
occurred on the floodplain before clearing. Early plantings 
included native non-indigenous species, but the focus is 
now on re-introducing indigenous plants. The dryland 
habitats support a good variety of birds that have added 
to the total bird list for the reserve. Shrubby areas hold 
populations of Superb Fairy-wrens, White-browed 
Scrubwrens and Red-browed Finches. The now well- 


| grown trees provide feeding and nesting sites for 


honeyeaters and other small birds, and birds of prey use 


| them as vantage points for hunting. 


Since the 1997 bird list was published, eleven species 
have been added. These are Australian Wood Duck, 
1998; Little Bittern, 2001; Whistling Kite, 1998; Grey 
Goshawk, 2002; Collared Sparrowhawk, 2003; Little 
Lorikeet, 1998; Laughing Kookaburra, 2000; Golden 
Whistler, 2001; White-winged Triller, 2001; Olive-backed 
Oriole, 1999; Eurasian Tree Sparrow, 1999. Many of 
these are land birds, which demonstrates the benefit of 
the well established plantings. 


Work still needs to be done in extending and updating the 
bird records for the reserve. Twenty-seven species were 
on the 1997 list but have not been recorded since, and for 
several species there are no properly documented 
records with numbers and dates, notably: Barn Owl, 
White-throated Needletail, Eastern Spinebill, Crested 
Shrike-tit, Common Greenshank and Red-capped Plover. 
In addition, about twelve species that are recorded in the 
Geelong area have not been seen in the reserve, 
although they are likely to have been present at some 
time. Night surveys could turn up some interesting 
records of nocturnal birds. Members are encouraged to 
submit their bird records for the Geelong Bird Report, so 
that the gaps in information can be filled. 


As well as birds, the reserve provides a significant refuge 
for other wildlife. Growling Grass Frogs occur in parts of 
the swamp and eels have been seen occasionally, mostly 
when being caught by herons or cormorants. A small 
patch of Nardoo is a significant plant record for the 
reserve. 


Future challenges for management of the reserve are 
many. The existing facilities must be maintained and 
weed control is a continuing priority. A new road and 
bridge across the Barwon River will cut across the south- 
east corner of the Common, and roadworks may disrupt 
the habitat in the adjoining wetlands. The club is working 
towards having the wetlands outside Jerringot included in 
the reserve. 


Valda and other members of the Geelong Field 
Naturalists Club have been wonderful custodians for 
Jerringot. We are grateful for their dedication in restoring, 
managing and preserving this important wetland area, for 
the benefit of the wildlife that uses it, and for naturalists 
and the general public to enjoy. 


< 
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Out and about 


‘ve been exploring the upper sections of Jerringot 

Creek, where it first meets the Belmont Common proper 
and winds its way down to the wetlands we know so well 
beside the Barwon Heads Road. It's out of sight behind a 
fence and dense growths of grass and rushes but there 
are hidden waterholes with remnant redgums and water 
couch and Small Spike-rush Eleocharis pusilla and shiny 
green water ribbons and Swamp Stonecrop Crassula 
helmsii with its starry white flowers. (Most stonecrops 
grow in dry areas, such as on stone walls, so this aquatic 
one is special.) Just two kilometres from the city centre 
and close to an arterial road, the creek is a bit of a 
wilderness. It has long been neglected but maybe this has 
been its salvation. It is, however, part of the Jerringot 
wetland system and what happens to it has an impact on 
the section the club officially manages. 


Some parts of the drainage system are choked with 
Cumbungi, which was flowering—velvety brown spikes 
among long strap-like leaves. Cumbungi can be very 
invasive, but is excellent waterfowl habitat. Too much, 
though, means you can’t see either water or birds. It acts 
as a filter, absorbing nutrients and pollutants, but also 
tends to trap sediment, and this silt accumulation, 
combined with several dry seasons, has caused the filling 
up of the former ‘big hole’ at the northern end of the 
Jerringot reserve. Cumbungi grows in sun or shade, in 
deep water or drying mud, but cannot grow in water over 
two metres deep. 





... Valda Dedman 


Take a closer look at Cumbungi or bullrush. There are 
three local Typha species, two native, T. orientalis (broad- 
leaved) and 7. domingensis (narrow-leaved) and one 
introduced, T. /atifolia. (known also as Lesser Reed- 
mace), and they are very difficult to tell apart. You need 
an artist's eye to pick up the colour differences of the 
spikes—cinnamon-brown for the slender narrow-leaved 
species, chestnut-brown for orientalis and blackish brown 
to dark red-brown for the more robust Reed-mace. That 
flowering spike is not simple either; it's made up of a 
cylindrical female part (below), and a looser male (above) 
and the distance between the two is also meant to aid in 
identification, but the references sources state that a 
microscope will be needed. You have to look at bracts, 
stigmas and styles to be absolutely certain. The spikes 
are made up of densely-packed flowers and the males 
differ from the females (of course!). Each female flower 
head can contain up to 200 000 parachute-like seeds. T. 
latifolia was originally imported into Australia to provide a 
kapok-like filling for lifebuoys. 


There are many intermediate forms, just to confuse the 
issue. The long leaves are green or yellowish-green in 
domingensis, bluish or grey-green in orientalis and grey- 
green in /atifolia. The native species have bi-convex 
leaves in cross-section, so we are told, though | find it 
very hard to make out two convex surfaces, whereas the 
introduced species has flat leaves. The leaves die back in 


| winter, when food is stored in the rhizomatous roots. 


When peeled, new shoots can be eaten (they taste like 
peas), and the rhizomes produce a good quality, edible 
starch which aborigines baked into a kind of damper. The 
leaves were used to make string for basket-making. 


xt 


It should be a great year for orchids when spring comes to 
the Brisbane Ranges. The grasstrees should be 
spectacular with tall flowering spikes attracting birds and 
butterflies. The bush will recover from the fires, but there 
will be changes. 


Within a month of the Ash Wednesday fires there were 
epicormic shoots on the eucalypts in the Otways. Fungi 
were the first plant life to appear—orange and white 
crusts on ash beds and later boletes pushing their way 
through. The ants were busy from the first. The earliest 
mammal trapping in burnt areas only produced 
opportunistic black rats and house mice, that were later 
displaced by bush rats and antechinus. The forests were 
silent in the beginning, but the birds came back gradually. 
| hope we get the opportunity to make some comparative 
post-fire surveys in the Brisbane Ranges. 


ae 
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Shelburne Bay, Cape York Peninsula 


FNC members who took part in our 1991 Cairns— 

Cape York safari will recall the awe-inspiring beauty 
of the seemingly 100 m high white sand dunes which 
some of our party climbed to view the magnificent beach 
coastline and hinterland of Shelburne Bay. 


lon Karge Nationa) ark 
Cape Direction 


Map from Bransbury, John (1987) Where to Find Birds in Australia, 
Hutchinson, Australia 


Some 250 sq. km of fine silica dunefields, perched lakes, 
wetlands, scrublands, vine forests and beaches provided 
a plentiful source of food for the Wuthathi people who 
lived there for thousands of years. 


In 1967 sand mining leases were approved. During the 
early 1980s a proposal to mine another two sand dunes 
was Challenged and the appropriate Queensland court of 
law recommended the government not approve a lease. 
Cabinet rejected the court's recommendation and granted 
a lease which would expire 28 February 2003. 


In 1988 this mining project was thwarted by a 
Commonwealth Government decision to not provide the 
necessary export permit due to the conservation 
significance of the dunefields. Despite this the leases 
remained. 


An application to renew the leases was lodged on 9 
December 2002, however on this occasion the 
Queensland government took action which effectively 
removed the threat of mining the Shelburne Bay dunes. 


After nearly four decades of uncertainty can we now be 
certain that future generations will have the opportunity to 
marvel at the natural landscape of Shelburne Bay as we 
did in 1991? | certainly hope so. 


Outcomes such as this do not just happen; many 
individuals and groups who are passionate about 





...Dick Southcombe 


Australia's natural environment worked cooperatively to 
achieve that result. 


The Environment Defenders Office (EDO) played a 
significant part and it is from an issue in EDO's journal 
Impact that | gathered the above information. 
Unfortunately an EDO officer from Melbourne was unable 
to attend our February general meeting. 


Anecdotes from the 1991 safari. 


i Whilst we were walking on the dunes we noticed 
and attempted to identify unusual tracks in the sand. We 
later learnt that they were CANE TOAD tracks! 


+ As tea made by our safari cook wasn't strong 
enough for some of our party they bought a large stock of 
tea bags from the Coen store. One morning a very early 
riser at Shelburne Bay filled the kettle from the creek and 
put it on the campfire for breakfast. The early risers 
enjoyed their ‘cuppa’ from the boiling kettle BUT IMAGINE 
THEIR FACES when the cook, noticing the kettle boiling, 
put a handful of tea into the tannin-coloured water for 
breakfast. 


4 Members will recall the Nixon homestead on the 
track to Shelburne Bay. 


<p 


Wider Geelong Flora Lecture 


Seagrasses, mangroves and 
seaweeds 


"Victoria's marine 
biodiversity’ 
‘Seaweed biodiversity 
of SE Australia’ 
‘Seaweeds at my back 
door' 


Mark Rodrigue 
Dr Gerry Kraft 


Susan Howells 


Botanic Gardens Friends Room 


7.00 for 7.30 pm, 14 March 2006 


R.S.V.P. Michelle 5227 0379 
or mharris1@geelongcity.vic.gov.au 
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Anna Boustead (Environment Victoria) 
and Julie Kirkwood (Threatened Species Network) 


General Meeting 7 February 2006 


Anna Boustead is the Supporter Liaison 
Coordinator for Environment Victoria (EV) 


EV is an umbrella group which supports about 114 
environment groups (including this Club) throughout 
Victoria and represents them in the media and in dealings 
with the government. Anna works in the area of 
membership and communication support, the website 
<www.environmentvictoria.org.au >, bulletins and 
newsletters etcetera. Training is also provided to some 
group members through training workshops and there is 
cooperation with the campaigns of other environment 
groups. 


The Conservation Council of Victoria was formed in 1969 
as a result of a campaign to save the Little Desert. In 
1995 this organisation changed its name to EV. This 
group is now involved with a number of issues which are 
not so strictly the traditional conservation issues. A few 
years ago EV moved out of native vegetation and forest 
issues for two reasons: 


1. The Wilderness Society and Australian 
Conservation Foundation were involved with 
Campaigning for forest survival. 

2. It was felt that there were a number of other 
important issues that needed attention including 
waste disposal, climate change and the health of 
rivers. 


Zero Waste Campaign 


Plastic Bags 

EV is currently carrying out a survey to determine how 
effectively the major supermarket chains are discouraging 
the use of plastic bags. Some of the major supermarkets 
claim that they do not want to give out a plastic bag if the 
customer takes less than two items through the checkout 
but some preliminary results of a survey show that this is 
true only about 60% of the time. EV is lobbying for a 25 
cent levy on plastic bags and if that proposal fails the 
alternative is a complete ban on the use of plastic bags. A 
regulatory industry statement is due to be released soon 
on the subject of plastic bags. EV is seeking submissions 
from the public on reducing the use of plastic bags which 
are one of the major pollutants in water through 
stormwater drains etcetera. A dramatic example of 
problems caused by plastic bags was illustrated by a 
photograph of a turtle with a plastic bag stuck in its mouth. 


Packaging 

Australia uses about 3.4 million tonnes of packaging ina 
year and only about half of that material is recycled. 

The Victorian government has recently locked in high 
targets for packaging and recycling with the aim to have 
65% of packaging recycled by the year 2010 and 


...Roy Whiteside 


EV is trying to ensure that this target is adhered to. A 
recent project of EV is the ‘Dump Award’ devised to put 
some pressure on some big consumer companies by 
highlighting some of the worst 'criminals' of packaging. 
This applies to materials that are not capable of recycling. 
EV is encouraging consumers to choose wisely and has 
been lobbying the Victorian government to legislate for a 
deposit on bottles like the 5% system in SA. EV is part of 
the Boomerang Alliance which is a national alliance of 
environment groups that are working on waste. 


Disposal of Mobile Phones 

This is another big issue of concern as these phones 
contain a lot of hazardous materials such as arsenic, 
cadmium, lead, and other heavy metals which have links 
to cancer and a range of neurological disorders. Most 
phones end up in landfill and EV is trying to put pressure 
on the industry to ensure that it takes responsibility for its 
waste. The Australian Mobile Telecommunications 
Association have recently set up a program called Mobile 
Muster which means that mobile phones can be recycled 
through the retailer. It is estimated that about 26.5 million 
mobile phones will become redundant in the next three 
years in Australia. 


Computer waste 

This is another big problem as about 560 000 computers 
become redundant in Vic. each year. About 75% of used 
computers are dumped in landfill or are stockpiled. 
Computers also contain toxic chemicals and EV is 
lobbying for a computer buy-back scheme similar to the 
one that exists for televisions but a response from the 
industry has been quite slow. 


Climate Change 

This is one of the big issues to be faced in the next 50 
years. Victorians produce more climate change pollution 
per head of population of each year than the average 
American. One of the main reasons for this is the burning 
of brown coal in highly polluting power stations like the 
Hazelwood Power Station. Extra coal was successfully 
secured with government permission which will enable 
brown coal burning to continue until 2030. EV is still 
seeking other legal avenues to overturn this decision. 
The CSIRO predicts that climate change will mean 
increased drought. The last drought cost Australia about 
five billion dollars in exports and cut Australia's economic 
growth by a third. With much less rainfall predicted it is 
estimated that the River Murray flow will be reduced by up 
to 3000 billion litres by 2050. Serious weather events are 
likely to occur more frequently. Australian natural hazards 
cost an average 1.25 billion dollars annually. 

In an effort to counteract these problems EV has 
launched a campaign called 'Stop Climate 

Change' (SCC). This is featured on a website and 
comprises an alliance of green groups. The alliance is 
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headed by Patricia Phelan and involves telling people 
about how climate change will impact on our lives. A ‘walk 
against warming’ was held last December at Albert Park 
Lake in Melbourne. Future walks are planned with the 
hope of further increasing community support for action 
on climate change. 


"Power to change’ (PTC) 

This is another program under the SCC campaign which 
is part of an alliance of green groups. PTC aims to 
educate and inform people about climate change and its 
impact. People also have the opportunity to purchase 
green power through PTC. A percentage of profits from 
Origin green power goes to ‘green’ groups which helps to 
save the environment and supports environment groups 
to keep lobbying on climate change issues. 


Healthy Rivers campaign 

EV has recently completed information on the 'Your River’ 
project where stories are captured from people in Victoria 
about their loving and caring for their rivers. The aim is to 
increase awareness of the health of their river and how 
important it is, not just in terms of animals but in terms of 
ourselves and our spirits. A forum was planned for 18 Feb 
where Henry James was to speak at the Sustainable 
Living Festival on the subject of ‘The effects of climate 
change on river health’. This man has been living on the 
Coorong for all his life and is a fisherman. He has not 
seen a Murray Cod for the past 15 years and has 
witnessed a massive decline in the health of the Coorong 
through a lack of fresh water from the Murray. A study 
released by scientists last year shows that pelicans have 
not bred there for four years. The Coorong had been 
Australia's largest permanent breeding colony of Pelicans. 
Brine shrimp, which were previously never recorded in the 
Coorong, are present in very large numbers and salinity 
levels have become three times those of sea water. 12 
species of fish are locally extinct and migratory wader bird 
populations have dropped from 150 000 in the 1980s to 
50 000 in 2005. The Curlew Sandpiper numbers have 
dropped from 40 000 to 2000. In Victoria the Glenelg 
River and Lake Bolac are areas that the Healthy Rivers 
campaign is working on. Representations are being made 
for more water for the Murray and other stressed Victorian 
rivers through the Bulk Entitlement Committee. This 
committee decides how much water can be taken out of a 
river. An example was given of the Barmah Forest where 
water was released because many of the River Red 
Gums were dying. This resulted in the recommencement 
of fish spawning and breeding of birds. 


Another feature of the HR campaign is the inclusion of 
water levies on supermarket products. Dairy products 
already have an 11% levy which has raised 1.6 million 
dollars to be used for improving river health. It is 
suggested that levies should be applied to other 
supermarket products that use water. There is a close 
liaison with an organisation called 'Water keepers 
Australia’ which aims to establish river keepers for our 
rivers around Vic. 


Sustainable Living Campaign 

This runs a number of programs to help people to save 
water, energy and waste in their everyday lives. An 
example is the campaign being run in Footscray, working 
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with the Vietnamese community to train them up in the 
areas of saving water energy and waste in their homes 
and offices. 


Other programs involve bicycle education programs and 
safe travel programs in schools, educating children and 
teachers about safe travel by bike, public transport or foot. 


xt 


Julie Kirkwood has been working for about four 
years in the Threatened Species Network (TSN) which 
has existed for about 15 years and is administered by the 
World Wildlife Fund, Australia (WWF). A component of 
this network is the Community Grants Programme (CGP) 
of which Julie is the Victorian programming coordinator. 
WWE is a non-government organisation with funding 
provided by Commonwealth Natural Heritage Trust. 


Some facts about WWF 


1. Species preservation is one of the priority areas 
for this organisation. 

2. Climate change is also a priority which involves 
oceans, forests and woodlands in particular. 

3. Biodiversity within Australia is important as so 


many flora and fauna species are endemic and do 
not occur anywhere else. This applies to about 85% 
of flowering plants. In Australia there are about 
1600 threatened plant and animal species which 
are intended to be protected under national 
legislation. It is estimated that there are about 

54 000 plants and animals that are threatened with 
extinction and many of these have not been 
formally declared. Recent work done by the ACF 
has estimated that about 2000 ecological 
communities are threatened with extinction. 


TSN aims to work with community groups and 
government to focus on priority threatened species with 
the aim of addressing the key threats to habitats etc. by 
implementing specific community projects. On the 
national lists there are about 930 plant and animal 
species considered threatened in Victoria, which have 
been classified by DSE. This list comprises about 10% of 
the total Victorian species. 


Flora and Fauna Guarantee Acts 

Since 1988 about 540 plant species have been listed to 
be protected under government legislation. Habitats have 
also been listed as critical to the survival of species or 
groups of species. Once such habitats are listed and 
there are threats from proposed developments or 
clearance to those habitats, then an interim conservation 
order can be placed to stop these activities. It is 
potentially a very powerful Act but no critical habitat has 
been listed in Victoria because it is politically difficult 
because of the required compensation. 


As threatened species are not a huge priority at a state 
level it is important to identify the threats and determine 
what needs to be done and then involve community 
groups on groundwork, surveys and monitoring species 
over a long period of time. 


Continued next page... 


12 


Two particular examples of surveys involving EV are: 


1. Red-tailed Black-cockatoo 
Funding has been allocated to protect the habitat of 
the Red-tailed Black-cockatoo ( in western Victoria 
and SE of South Australia ) but there is an ongoing 
threat of habitat loss to agriculture which after a few 
years is often unsustainable because of an 
increase in salinity. 


2. Spot-tailed Quoll 
There is an action statement for that species and 
many community groups are doing good work in 
monitoring this species. A Landcare group has 
recently completed a quoll survey in NE Victoria in 
the aftermath of the 2003 alpine fires. Evidence of 
the survival of quolls was proved from the finding of 
scats and hairs. Further evidence of quolls was 
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found in SW Victoria. There are some ongoing 
threats to quoll survival, which include the potential 
effects of 1080 baiting used for eradication of feral 
animals. 


The DSE have a data base known as ‘Actions for 
biodiversity conservation’ which lists action statements on 
all endangered species and places them in order of 
priority. 


Another example of a project is near Benalla where a 
land protection group has been conducting a successful 
project to promote saving a rare species of stringybark 
which was on private land. Some funds were also offered 
to protect iconic trees around the town. 


A vote of thanks to the two speakers was given by 
Deborah Evans 
ip 


Excursion to lronbark Basin and Point Addis 
19 February 2006 


E ighteen members gathered at the Point Addis car 
park in perfect walking weather to explore the 
Ironbark Basin. The early arrivals saw the only Rufous 
Bristlebirds for the day. (I'm beginning to think stories of 
bristlebirds strolling nonchalantly round car parks are just 
myths—they never seem to turn up when I'm there!). 


We car pooled to the top car park and then strolled 
leisurely down hill on the Ironbark Track. The walk took us 
first through the Ironbark habitat and then out into heath 
country with spectacular views to the cliffs and the sea. It 
was all very dry, with Moonah, Messmate and Sprawling 
Bluebell all that was flowering (see plant list on page 13). 
There were few invertebrates to be seen except for a 
number of leaf-curling spiders and the evidence of ants' 
nests. We saw a few signs of Echidna diggings but not 
their makers. The bird list was small (see list on page 13), 
but we were accompanied by bird calls all the way, 
including the distinctive call of a flycatcher which turned 
out to be the Satin, with good views for most people of 
both a male and a female. Two galahs at a nesting hollow 
provided plenty of interest, but, despite keeping a sharp 
lookout in the heath, we didn't locate any emu-wrens. 


Some members walked out onto the road part way down 
to head back up the road to collect some of the cars, 
while others continued on through the Point Addis Koori 
Cultural Walk, to come out at the top of the Addison 


... Deborah Evans 


the Eumeralla Scout Camp to Bells Beach and some 
kilometres out to sea past the Ingoldsby Reef. The cliffs 
contain exposures of Tertiary sediments which are 
regarded as a feature of national significance (Douglas & 
Ferguson 1988). No-one succeeded in finding any fossil 
sharks' teeth but there was an abundance of easy to spot 
fossil echinoderms, bivalves, gastropods and bryozoans. 


A pleasant and rewarding day, but we realised we'd only 
scratched the surface, with the Jarosite Track and Surf 
Coast Walk still there to tempt us back and the rock 
platforms to be revisited at a lower tide. And of course 
those mythical car park Rufous Bristlebirds! 


Reference 

Douglas, J.G. & Ferguson, J.A. (eds) (1988) Geology of 
Victoria, Victorian Division, Geological Society of 
Australia. 


Beach track. By the time we arrived there, the crowds had |= | 


built up, with groups of walkers and busloads of children 
for the weekend surfing schools adding to the normal 
crowd of surfers and day trippers. It's certainly a well- 
patronised part of the coast. 


After lunch in a sheltered spot on the cliff top with 
splendid views, those with some remaining energy 
climbed down to the beach to explore the cliffs and hunt 
for fossils. This section of the coast, with its magnificent 
rock platforms is now part of the Point Addis Marine 
National Park which extends along the coast from near 
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GFNC members on the Point Addis section of the Ironbark 
Basin track. 
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Plants of interest in Ironbark Basin 


Acacia dealbata 

Acacia verniciflua 
Acrotriche serrulata 
Allocasuarina misera 
Allocasuarina paludosa 
Alyxia buxifolia 

Astroloma humifusum 
Banksia marginata 
Cassytha glabella 
Cassytha melantha 
*Centaurium erythraea 
Dianella brevicaulis 
Dichondra repens 
Eucalyptus obliqua 
Eucalyptus tricarpa 
Gonocarpus tetragynus 
Hibbertia riparia 

Hypericum gramineum 
*Hypochoeris radicata 
Ixodia achillaeoides ssp. alata 
Lasiopetalum baueri 
Lepidosperma laterale 
Leptospermum continentale 
Leptospermum myrsinoides 
Leucopogon parviflorus 
Lissanthe strigosa ssp. subulate 
Melaleuca lanceolata 
Monotoca scoparia 

Olearia teretifolia 

Oxalis sp. 

Ozothamnus ferrugineus 
Persoonia juniperina 
*Plantago lanceolata 


Silver Wattle 
Varnish Wattle 
Honey-pots 


Scrub Sheoak 
Sea-box 

Cranberry Heath 
Silver Banksia 
Slender Dodder-laurel 
Coarse Dodder-laurel 
Common Centaury 


Kidney-weed 
Messmate 

lronbark 

Common Raspwort 


Small St Johns Wort 
Cats Ear 


Slender Velvet-bush 
Variable Sword-sedge 
Prickly Teatree 

Silky Teatree 

Coast Beard-heath 
Peach Heath 

Moonah 

Prickly Broom-heath 
Cypress Daisy-bush 


Tree Everlasting 
Prickly Geebung 
Ribwort 


Pomaderris paniculosa ssp. paralia 


Spyridium parvifolium 
Spyridium vexilliferum 
Tetratheca ciliata 

Thomasia petalocalyx 
Wahlenbergia gracilis 


Dusty Miller 
Winged Spyridium 
Pink Bells 
Paper-flower 
Sprawling Bluebell 


Bird list (Ironbark Basin) 


White-eared Honeyeater 
White-plumed Honeyeater 

New Holland Honeyeater 

Scarlet Robin (female) 

Eastern Yellow Robin 

Golden Whistler 

Satin Flycatcher (female and male) 
Grey Fantail 
Pied Currawong 
Silvereye 


Galah (two at nesting hollow) 
Crimson Rosella 

Laughing Kookaburra 
White-throated Treecreeper 
Superb Fairy-wren 

Spotted Pardalote 

Rufous Bristlebird 
White-browed Scrubwren 
Brown Thornbill 


Red Wattlebird (20 species) 


Acrotriche serrulata Honey-pots 
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Bird observations February 2006 


anuary saw a devastating fire in the southern end of 

the Brisbane Ranges. The full impact of the fire on the 
habitat and wildlife cannot be assessed due to access 
restrictions; some of the bush birds are already moving 
into the burnt areas and the grasstrees are sending out 
foliage. 


Many species of water birds continue to nest in the 
Balyang Sanctuary near the Barwon River. The rookery is 
in trees on the island and contain nests from several 
cormorant species as well as Royal Spoonbills. Nearby, in 
branches overhanging the south of the river, several 
Darters have been raising their young. Swifts have 
returned to the area, including Fork-tailed Swifts that are 
not as commonly seen as the White-throated Needletails. 
Freckled Duck are back at Lake Lorne and Grey 
Goshawks have been reported in several places. Gang- 
gang Cockatoos have moved back into the Geelong 
urban area near the end of January. There have been 
good numbers of waders reported. Flocks of Pacific 


... Barry Lingham 


Golden Plover, Eastern Curlew, Marsh Sandpiper, Bar- 
tailed Godwits, Red Knot and Great Knot were noted. Big 
flocks of Sharp-tailed Sandpipers and Curlew Sandpipers 
were pleasing to note. The Banded Stilts have returned to 
Moolap Saltworks, although at only low numbers so far. 


Over the next month, the migrant waders will start to 
move into breeding plumage. Keep an eye out for swifts. 
Don't forget that we are after records of all sightings of 
Crested Shrike-tit as our 'Bird of the Year’. 


<> 


The following observations are a selection of those submitted. 
All records will be published in the annual Geelong Bird Report. 


Observers: BAt, Bryant Attwood; BCI, Bretan Clifford; BL, Barry 
Lingham; DHe, Dean Hewish; GMc, Gordon McCarthy; GT, Graeme 
Tribe; HS Hans Streefkerk; JE, Jan England; JN, John Newman; MAT, 
Mary-Anne Thorpe; MHe, Marilyn Hewish; NH, Nola Haines; PC, Polly 
Cutcliffe; PF, Pauline Fletcher; PSt, Pat Streefkerk; RGa, Rob Ganly; 
RMc, Rob Mackenzie; TFI, Tom Fletcher 


Species Number | Date Comments Observer 
Magpie Goose 800 4/2 Serendip. 800 present on 13/2. MAT, GMc 
Freckled Duck 54+ 23/1 Lake Lorne, Drysdale RMc 
Australasian Grebe Present 4/1 Batesford, 3 new nests RGa 
Great Crested Grebe 109+ 19/1 Stingaree Bay RGa 
Darter Present 15/2 Barwon River, Balyang Sanctuary, six nests BAt 
Royal Spoonbill 15 7/2 Jerringot, Belmont RMc 
Present 16/2 Balyang Sanctuary, two nests and five fledglings. BAt 
Yellow-billed Spoonbill 1 13/2 Balyang Sanctuary, perched with Royal BAt 
Spoonbills for 30 mins. 
1 14/2 Murroon, with 4 White-faced Herons. MHe, DHe, RMc 
Black-shouldered Kite 5 5/2 Gnarwarre, including juveniles. BAt 
Black Kite 1 19/1 Point Wilson Road, Avalon NH, PC 
White-bellied Sea-Eagle 1 31/1 Duck Island, Swan Bay, an adult MHe, DHe, RMc 
Grey Goshawk 1 28/1 Hospital Swamp, a white bird TFI, PF 
1 10/2 Waurn Ponds, Princes Hwy W of Anglesea Rd MHe, DHe 
1 18/2 Freshwater Creek HS, PSt 
Little Eagle 1 5/2 Deakin University, Waurn Ponds JN 
Spotless Crake 2 7/2 Jerringot, Belmont, an adult (red legs) and an RMc 
immature (dark legs) 
Eastern Curlew 65+ 5/2 Swan Bay BL, BCI 
49 21/2 Duck Island, Swan Bay MHe, DHe, RMc 
Bar-tailed Godwit 45 21/2 Duck Island, Swan Bay, many coming into MHe, DHe, RMc 
breeding plumage. 
Marsh Sandpiper 30 12/2 Moolap Saltworks GMc 
Common Greenshank 72 4/2 Pelican Point, Barwon Heads RMc, GT 
Common Sandpiper 2 11/2 Lower Barwon River RMc, TFI 
Great Knot 21 21/2 Duck Island, Swan Bay, some coming into MHE, DHe, RMc 
breeding plumage. 
Red Knot 65 21/2 Duck Island, Swan Bay, some coming into MHE, DHe, RMc 


breeding plumage. 
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Red-necked Stint 
Sharp-tailed Sandpiper 
Curlew Sandpiper 
Black-winged Stilt 
Banded Stilt 
Red-necked Avocet 


Pacific Golden Plover 


Grey Plover 
Double-banded Plover 


Banded Lapwing 


Arctic Jaeger 


Kelp Gull 
Gang-gang Cockatoo 


White-throated Needletail 


Fork-tailed Swift 


Rainbow Bee-eater 


White-throated 
Treecreeper 

Superb Fairy-wren 
White-browed Scrubwren 


Speckled Warbler 


Scarlet Robin 
Crested Shrike-tit 
Olive Whistler 


Grey Shrike-thrush 


Grey Fantail 


Australian Magpie 


Australian Raven 


Number 
1500+ 
1600+ 
2000+ 
180 
30—40 
200 

26 

4 

18 


Present 


1 


Present 


Present 


Present 


2 


Present 


1 


3 


Present 


Present 


Present 


Present 


Date 
4/2 
4/2 
4/2 
12/2 
12/2 
12/2 
5/2 
11/2 
11/2 
21/2 


21/2 
21/2 
4/2 


11/2 
24/1 


25/1 
10/2 
30/1 
31/1 
5/2 
10/2 
2/2 
2/2 
11/2 


22/1 

26/1 

4/1 

4/2, 5/2, 12/2 


4/2, 5/2, 12/2 
4/2, 5/2, 12/2 


11/2 


4/2, 5/2, 12/2 
20/1 
14/2 
4/2, 5/2, 12/2 
4/2, 5/2, 12/2 
4/2, 5/2, 12/2 


4/2, 5/2, 12/2 


March 2006 
Comments 

Lake Connewarre delta 
Lake Connewarre delta 
Lake Connewarre delta 
Moolap Saltworks 
Moolap Saltworks 
Moolap Saltworks 
Swan Bay 

Lake Connewarre delta 
Lower Barwon estuary 


Swan Bay 


Duck Island, Swan Bay 


Duck Island, Swan Bay, a richly coloured juvenile. 


Connewarre, in a paddock on NE corner of 
Bluestone School Road and Black Rocks Road. 
Beach Road, near Avalon Airport 


Point Henry, a pale phase bird 


Point Lonsdale, flew in through The Rip. 
Thirteenth Beach, flying E. 

Geelong College Prep. School, Newtown 
Buckley Falls Park. 

Deakin University, Waurn Ponds 

Carlisle State Park 

Point Impossible, flying S. 

Breamlea 


Lake Connewarre delta, very high and milling 
about. 
Ocean Grove, after the change on a 41°C day 


Ocean Grove, flying N at 1835 toward a storm. 
Batesford 


Brisbane Ranges, in burnt woodland 2—3 weeks 
after fire. 

Brisbane Ranges, in burnt woodland 2—3 weeks 
after fire. 

Brisbane Ranges, in burnt woodland 2—3 weeks 
after fire. 

Ridge above Werribee Valley W of Bacchus 
Marsh, in 30-year replantings, several km from 
nearest woodland in Werribee Gorge. 

Brisbane Ranges, in burnt woodland 2—3 weeks 
after fire. 

Buckley Falls Park 


Lake Elizabeth 


Brisbane Ranges, in burnt woodland 2—3 weeks 
after fire. 
Brisbane Ranges, in burnt woodland 2—3 weeks 
after fire. 
Brisbane Ranges, in burnt woodland 2—3 weeks 
after fire. 
Brisbane Ranges, in burnt woodland 2—3 weeks 
after fire. 





Observer 
RMc, GT 
RMc, GT 
RMc, GT 
GMc 
GMc 
GMc 

BL, BCI 
RMc, TFI 
RMc, TFI 


MHe, DHe, 
RMc 

MHe, DHe, 
RMc 

MHe, DHe, 
RMc 

TFI 


PC, JE 
RMc 
RMc 
TFI, PF 
RGa 
BAt 

JN 
MHe, DHe 
RMc 
RMc 
RMc 


BL 

TFI, PF 
RGa 

MHe, DHe 


MHe, DHe 
MHe, DHe 


MHe, DHe 


MHe, DHe 
BAt 

MHe, DHe, 
RMc 

MHe, DHe 
MHe, DHe 
MHe, DHe 


MHe, DHe 
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Next Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 
Thursday 23 March 2006 
Private property at Modewarre 


Leaders: Hans & Pat Streefkerk 


Meet: 8.30 am at the Waurn Ponds Shopping Centre 
carpark, on the Pioneer Road boundary near the service 


station 
or 8.45 am opposite the Moriac Store on Cape 


Otway Road. 
Bring: Morning tea 
Finish: About 12.30 pm 


Enquiries: Polly 5233 0182 
or Hans & Pat 5264 5235 


Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 
Advance Notice 
27 April 2006 


Details in April issue of 
Geelong Naturalist 


Plant Group 


Tuesday 14 March 2006 


Members and friends are invited to the 4th Wider 
Geelong Flora Lecture when Mark Rodrigue ('An 
introduction to Victoria's marine biodiversity’), Dr Gerry 
Kraft (The seaweed biodiversity of SE Australia’) and 
Susan Howells (‘Seaweeds at my back door’) will speak 
at our GBG meeting room commencing at 7.30 pm. Meet 


for a chat and cuppa from 7.00 pm. 
Dick Southcombe 


Advance Notice 


The Annual General Meeting of the GFNC will be held in April. 


Members are urged to consider whether they can 
contribute to the Club and nominate for a position on the 
committee. 
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Change of Advertised Dates 


Mid-week Bird Group Excursions 2006 


Since the move to the Geelong Botanic Gardens, and the 
subsequent change of the Bird Group meeting night to 
the third Thursday, some members who regularly go on 
the excursions are finding it difficult to attend both events 


on the same day. 


Mid-week Bird Group excursions will now be held on 
the fourth Thursday of each month. 


Advance Notice 


Club Campout 
Barmah Forest 


10—12 June 2006 


Keep this weekend free and plan to join with other club 
members in an exploration of the largest Red Gum forest 
in Victoria. 


More details in April Geelong Naturalist. 


Monthly Excursion 


Barwon Estuary Mangrove Biodiversity 
19 March 2006 
Leaders: Valda Dedman and Janet Gwyther 


There's more to mangroves than you might think. 


This excursion follows on from Janet's talk at the March 
general meeting. It will be low tide and we will be 
exploring life in the mud around the mangroves and 
saltmarsh. We will soend about 172-2 hours here. 
Remember to tread lightly as this is a fragile ecosystem. 


Meet: 9.00 am on the corner of Holt Road and Eastern 
Park Circuit or 9.30 am at the river end of Guthridge 
Street, Ocean Grove. 


Bring: Old lace-up shoes (gum boots might disappear in 
the mud), hat, sunscreen, plastic bag for dirty shoes, 
towel, lunch, water. 


In the afternoon we will have a gentler activity, perhaps 
walking along the river edge on the Barwon Heads side, 
to look at mistletoe, moonahs and more mangroves, but 
on a walking track and boardwalk. 








GFNC COMMITTEE 2005-2006 


President Deborah Evans 5243 8687 Deborah.Evans@deakinprime.com 
Vice-President Diana Primrose 5250 1811 primrose@sunet.com.au 
Immediate Past President Vacant 
Secretary Neil McInnes 0408 102 802 neil.mcinnes@ozemail.com.au 
Acting Treasurer Diana Primrose 5250 1811 primrose@sunet.com.au 
Minute Secretary Barry Lingham 5255 4291 lingham@tpg.com.au 
Committee Member Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
n i Bretan Clifford 5222 1249 bretan@bigpond.net.au 
= “ Peter Williams 5221 3503 peter.w@westnet.com.au 
: í Kate Hill 5229 0941 kateeeeeeee@hotmail.com 
S i Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 Iphelan@bigpond.com.au 
w 7 Bruce Lindsay 5223 2394 
SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 
Belmont Escarpment Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Biodiversity Group (in recess) Claire Greenwell 5243 7047 
Bird Group Barry Lingham 5255 4291 
Conservation Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Editor Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 
Geelong Bird Report Marilyn Hewish 5367 3196 
Jerringot Group Valda Dedman 5243 2374 
Librarian Heather Cameron 
Mammal Study Group Trevor Pescott 5243 4368 
Membership Officer Peter Williams 5221 3503 
Plant Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Web-master Barry Lingham 5255 4291 











Coming Events 


MARCH 2006 APRIL 2006 
5 ‘Clean up Australia Day’ at Jerringot. Leaders: Claire & AGM: Bretan Clifford—Digital images 
Dennis Greenwell Plant Group: Workshop Meeting 
7 General Meeting: Dr Janet Gwyther—Meiofauna: Bird Group: Photographing Birds—Gordon McCarthy 
microscopic marine animals Excursion: Rowsley Fault/Parwan Valley 
14 Wider Geelong Flora Lecture Series. Seagrasses, Leaders: Bretan Clifford, Deborah Evans 
mangroves and seaweeds Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 
16 Bird Group: Monitoring shorebirds on the Kamchatka— Mammal Group: Survey 
Ken Gosbell 
19 Excursion: Bellarine Peninsula: biodiversity of 
mangroves, seagrasses and seaweed communities 
Leaders: Valda Dedman & Janet Gwyther 
23 Mid-week Bird Group Excursion: Private property. 
Leaders: Hans & Pat Streefkerk 


The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening, 27 March, 2006, 

Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Hard copy or diskette (saved as a Word document or .rtf please) 
Photographs—digital as .jpg (100 to 250 KB approx. if sending by e-mail), slides or prints for scanning to 
5 James Cook Dve Wandana Heights, 3216 —OR—e-mail: lphelan@bigpond.com.au 
For further details phone Lorraine Phelan: 5243 0636 


The latest editions of the following references are recommended: 


Birds: Christidis, L. & Boles, W. (1994) The Taxonomy and Species of Birds of Australia and its Territories, Royal 
Ornithologist Union Monograph 2, RAOU, Melbourne. 

Invertebrates: CSIRO (1991) The Insects of Australia: A Textbook for Students & Research Workers, Vol 1 & 2, MUP, 
Melbourne. 

Mammals: Menkhorst, P.W. (ed.) (1995) A Field Guide to the Mammals of Australia, Oxford University Press, South 
Melbourne. 

Plants: Ross, J.H. & Walsh, N.G. (eds) (2003) A Census of the Vascular Plants of Victoria, Royal Botanic Gardens of 
Victoria, Melbourne. 

Reptiles and Amphibians: Cogger, H. (1992) Reptiles and Amphibians of Australia, Reed Books, Chatswood, NSW. 


DISCLAIMER Meetings start at 8.00 pm at: 
The responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions 
expressed in this magazine rests with the author of the article. Geelong Botanic Gardens Friends Room. 
Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and 
The Geelong Naturalist may be quoted without permission provided Eastern Park Circuit in Eastern Park. 
that acknowledgement of the Club and the author is made. [Melway Map 452 G4] 
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